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An Australian View of Religion and Labor 


I have been head of the national 
system of conciliation and arbitration 
over the last five years or so and a 
Judge of the Commonwealth Arbitra- 
tion Court since 1947. This work has 
made me progressively aware that, 
although conciliation and arbitration 
are necessarily concerned with 
material things, success can only be 
achieved in our field if those who 
work in it are dedicated to the cause 

_ of social justice so vitally involved. 
This dedication can only exist in a 
real way if it is prompted by motives 
and ideals themselves removed from 
material things. It is not sufficient 
in this field, I am convinced, to aim 
at becoming a skilled and proficient 
technician alone. It is necessary 
also to have sociological and humani- 
tarian ideas which become part of my 
thinking and thus part of my deci- 
sions. Mr. Justice Higgins, perhaps 
the greatest of industrial judges, 


after his retirement said in retrospect . 


that he had had to learn the business 
of conciliation and arbitration with 
no book of instructions, no teacher 
other than experience and no kindly 
light except from the Polar Star of 
Justice. As Christians I feel it is 
not only compatible but also es- 
sential that we should look to the 
Polar Star of Justice for our 
inspiration. 
Does Arbitration Encourage 
Materialism? 


As head of the national system 
which has as its main object the 
creation and preservation of proper 
and just industrial relations, I have 
had occasion to ponder over impor- 
tant questions related to conciliation 
and arbitration and not unrelated to 
the problems in industry with which 
the churches generally are now 
commendably trying to deal. The 


By Sir Richard Kirby 


first of these questions is concerned 
with what on the surface appears to 
be the material nature of industrial 


arbitration: ‘‘Does industrial arbi- 
tration encourage materialism?’’ 
My conclusion is that industrial 


arbitration does not in essence en- 
courage materialism but that on the 
contrary it emphasises and gives 


true scope to moral and ethical 
values. 
Although the actual benefits 


conferred on wage and salary earners 
by the arbitration system have to be 
expressed in material form, such as 
the prescription of wages and money 
sums, the number of hours a man 
should work and when he should 
work them, the amount of holidays he 
should receive and when he should 
receive them, and so on, the system 
has as its basis the ethical concept 
that the worker is a human being in 
the fullest sense of that term. By 
ministering to his human needs the 
system enables him to fulfil his 
destiny and obligations as a citizen, 
by enabling him to provide un- 
selfishly for the needs of his family 
and dependents and to enjoy the real 
benefits of life, freedom to live, to 
worship and to express his real self 
in the noble aim of living. Although 


The article by Sir Richard Kirby, 
President of the Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Com- 
mission of Australia, is abridged 
from an address given by him to a 
Conference of the Anglican Trade 
and Industrial Mission at Trinity 
College, Melbourne, on May 26, 
1961. It has been made available in 
mimeographed form by Rev, Rex 
Mathias, Australian correspondent for 
the Christian Century and director of 
the Methodist Federal Board of 
Education. 
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the Bible says “Man cannot live by 


bread alone,’’ it realises that he can- 


not live without bread and an ade- 
quate amount of it. The Gospels — 


and who would assert that they 
emphasise the material? — have St. 
Luke quoting Our Lord: The 


labourer is worthy of his hire,’’ and 


St. Matthew: ‘‘The workman is worthy 
of his meat’’. The system of indus- 
trial arbitration has as its basis the 
determination that the proper rewards 
of hiring and the meat that the 
worker earns shall in reality be his. 


The Churches Have a Real Role 


Another question is whether the 
development of arbitration through 
established tribunals would help or 
hinder the churches in their aim of 
assisting those engaged in industry. 
I consider that the concentration in 
the hands of experts of the prescrip- 
tion of wages, both basic and second- 
dary, and working conditions leaves 
employers and employees free to 
devote themselves, if they only have 
the will, to a real partnership in 
their industrial relations, free from 
constant argument and_ conflict. 
Here the churches can come in with 
a very real role, particularly since 
the abolition of widespread poverty 
now enables the churches to con- 
centrate on spiritual needs rather 
than on the soup kitchens, clothing 
depots and the like which unfortu- 
nately were called for in the last 
century and in the early portion of 
this one. 

The substantial -shortening of the 
working week in the last few decades 
has left workers much more time to 
play their part as citizens and family 
men and has thus given to our 
churches a much greater opportunity 
of ministering to spiritual education 


(Continued on p. 3) 
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The Church Probes Unemployment 
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A conference in Detroit “ees Meth= / a mere congeries of possessors and 
- odist ministerslast month hada three-.pursuers.”? 


fold aim: to study the critical prob- 
lem of unemployment; to discover 
just what the minister in the local 
church could do about it; and to learn 
whether or not the churches had a 
word to offer that would help in the 
solution of this very complex problem. 

The majority of ministers went 
away from that conference convinced 
of several things: (1) The minister and 
churchin a local situation can at best 
offer only limited help to the local 
unemployed parishoner. (2) Technol- 
ogy and automation will. demand better 
trained and better educated persons. 
(3) There will continue to be for some 
time to come a group of persons who 
will be unable to find full employment. 
(4) The best training and education 
for employment will be of comparatively 
little value in a stagnant economy. 
(5) The church should continue to 
voice, as it has in the past, strong 
concern about the matter of unemploy- 
ment. (6) A newtheology dealing with 
the unavofdable fact of leisure time 
needs to be written. 

A part of the conference was 
given over to field trips into the local, 
state, and county employment and 
welfare offices. The ministers stood 
behind the counters and watched the 
lines of people being processed for 
employment opportunities, receiving 
unemployment checks, and getting food 
and clothing from the welfare agency. 
The competent and kindly handling of 
these persons by the well trained 
staff people made us grateful for the 
fact that concerned people looked into 
the future some time ago and with 
prophetic insight saw the coming need 
for such agencies. 

One cannot make a field trip in 
Detroit without going through areas 
where the unemployed and part-time 
worker lives. There is little need to 
describe such neighborhoods, except 
to say that they offer quite a con- 
trast of Suburbia. The vividness of 
such a contrast lights up the amoral- 
ity of our present economic system. 
Some even view it as immoral, as did 
Keynes when he _ said, ‘Modern 
Capitalism is absolutely irreligious, 
without internal union, without much 
public spirit, often, though not always, 


Striking “Heh a note might give 
the impression that the problem is 
new, and that no one has had time to 
correct it. Such is not the case. 
Many people are aware of it. Several 
companies in England and the United 
States have developed new forms of 
internal organization that move toward 
making human values central. During 
the past decade ortwo, American busi- 
ness has striven to pay the highest 
possible wages and to introduce 
liberal fringe benefits. Both manage- 
ment and the unions are responsible 
for such achievements. Increasingly 
the government is taking a much more 
active role in attempting to find solu- 
tions to some of the major complex- 
ities of employment and unemployment. 
The church, and synagogue too, has 
been saying that from the religious 
standpoint, involuntary unemployment 
is a basic injustice against each 
person and family suffering from it. 

But, we had better hurry. Out- 
raged human nature is going to para- 
lyze industry unless we find some 
criteria whichnot only brings econom- 
ic stability, but also gives meaning 
to the work task. 

—Kenneth Watson 

A sanctuary to house some of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls is being built in Jerusalem 
in connection with the Israel Museum. 
It will known as “The Shrine of the 
Book” and will be made possible by 
funds from the D. S. and R. H. Gottes- 
man Foundation of New York. 


MICHIGAN CLERGY CONFERENCE on Par problems, held in 
October. Dr. Watson is second from left. 
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BOOKS WANTED FOR KOREA 


Through Rev. Henry D. Jones, 
we have received the following 
from Rev. George Ogle, Methodist 
mi ssionary working in industrial 
evangelism in Korea: 

“The other day when | was in 
the Labor Union office up in 
Seoul, they told me they were 
starting a Library and they wanted 
to know if | had any to contribute. 
After a little bit of talking | 
found that books on Christianity 
and Social Affairs, Christianity 
and Politics, Christianity and 
Labor, etc. would be quite ac- 
ceptable to them.” 

Any books for this purpose 
may be sent to Rev. George Ogle, 
Methodist Mission, Box 1182, 
International Post Office, Seoul, 
Korea, Packages must not be 
sealed, should be marked 


eae ”? and must not exceed 11 
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d cultural needs. In 1922 the 
ndard week was 48 hours, later 
uced to 44 hours and since 1947 
40 hours. The Court and its 
mbers when considering reduction 
hours have used not only economic 
material criteria but have also 
ne to the moral or ethical concept 
giving citizens sufficient leisure 
live a full life, not only as material 
tkers but also as family men and 
istians. I well remember in 
47, when four hours per week were 
ken from industry and given to the 
dividual worker, there were grave 
‘bodings from many. Would the 
k of workers spend this extra 
me in the pub? was one of the 
estions asked. My answer to that 
an emphatic ‘‘no’’. Did he benefit 
iritually and morally from this 
tra leisure? If not did he at least 
vote it to improving the lot of his 
ife and. family? 


‘Leisure Challenges the Churches 


The last question can without 
oubt be answered affirmatively. 
here appears little doubt that with 
is greater leisure the worker has 
ecome more home conscious. He 
as become a do-it-yourself home 
ainter, decorator and gardener with 
sal benefit to his family and the 
ommunity. If the extra time which 
e could devote to himself, his 
amily and his community did not 
sult in his taking the opportunity 
or the fulfilment of his spiritual and 
oral needs, where does the fault 


e? Did the churches meet the 
hallenge? Did they realise it 
xisted? Whatever the answer to 


lose two questions in 1947, I am 
ure the churches realise the extent 
f the challenge now. As inventions 
row and technology and automation 
dvance, man’s leisure will and 
hould progressively increase. As 
his happens the challenge to the 
hurches will become the greater, 
s will also the scope for giving very 
mportant aid. The more complex the 
rganisation of our material living 
ecomes so, too, do our individual 
piritual and moral problems. There 
s thus the greater need by man, 
rhether employing or employed, for 
elp from the churches. I would 
magine it will become more and 


lore necessary for the servants of 


he church to become themselves 
ven more highly trained and even to 
ecome specialists in fields such as 
hose of industrial relations. 

The worker is a most important 
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USTRALIAN VIEW OF RELIGION AND LABOR 


individual when considered just as a 
worker; he makes up the overwhelm- 
ing bulk of the community, but it 
must be remembered that the ordinary 
male worker is many things in addi- 
tion. At the same time he may be a 
son, a father, a husband, a brother, 
a member of a club or clubs, a 
churchman, a student, a reader and 
so on. The arbitration system, al- 
though it primarily thinks of the 
worker as a worker, also recognises 
his many other characteristics, but 
even more so the churches are in- 
terested in him as an individual 
human being combining all the many 
interests I have mentioned and 
many more besides. 


A Biblical Industrial Dispute 


The Gospels emphasise, I think, 
that Our Lord, whose interest in 
human beings was of course of the 
widest possible scope, also placed 
great importance on man as a worker, 
His parable of the labourers shows 
how important was the concept of 
man in employment. Employment had 
the purpose first of satisfying his 
material needs and then and thus 
enabling him to satisfy his spiritual 
needs. I think that this parable must 
be one of the earliest records of an 
industrial dispute as we know it. 
In fact it has all the hall-marks of a 
modern industrial dispute before the 
Commonwealth Commission except 
that it lacks the necessary inter-state 
character. 

Of course the real point about the 
payment of the labourers was that 
although those who came last and 
therefore worked less received the 
same total wage as those who had 
come first and worked longer, no-one 
should have been dissatisfied be- 
cause every worker received a just 
minimum wage. It is exactly that 
task which the modern arbitrator 
has to accomplish. 

Of all the shortcomings and 
frailties of ourselves as individuals 
or members of groups, I think that 
envy of other people’s success or 
rewards is the worst. This envy 
leads to constant trouble in the 
field of arbitration, but it is as old 
as human nature itself. The most 
ethical citizen will have trouble in 
fitting into a society which has 
comparative wage and salary justice 
as its basis without giving at times 
a distorted and perhaps envious 
emphasis to the other fellow’s 
success. Similarly unions of em- 
ployees wage their bitterest fights 
with each other on what are called 
demarcation issues. They each 


3 
claim the right to particular work for 
their own members and the fact that 
their opponents are fellow unionists 
does not make the fight less bitter; 
in fact the contrary is the case. 
The problems I have just discussed 
are of a kind in which Christian 
tolerance should play a greater part 
and should, I think, give the churches 
cause to think how they can help. 


Churches Must Guide Employers 


Since I first commenced to con- 
sider whether there was a role for 
the churches in the field of industrial 
conciliation and arbitration and of 
direct employer-employee relations I 
have not waivered in the belief that 
there is such a role and that it is a 
very important one. But by the sheer 
weight of the numbers of those em- 
ployed in contrast with those who 
do the employing, or who are in 
executive positions, it seems in- 
evitable that the employees are 
always on the receiving end. It is 
the employees who seem always to 
get advice as to codes of behaviour 
and conduct rather than those who 
employ them. This appearance has 
led to some skepticism and sensitivity 
on the part of employees who feel 
that they are always the ones who 
are told to ‘‘play the game’’, ‘‘to be 
tolerant Christians’? and so on. 

I feel that the churches should 
make it clear that they realise that 
the employers and the executives 
need just as much advice on how to 
behave as humanitarians and Chris- 
tians in the field of industrial rela- 
tions as those they employ. Indeed, 
the profit motive, which is healthy 
enough if kept properly in check, 
would perhaps on balance make it 
more likely than not that the em- 
ployers and executives should be 
the prime target of the churches when 
they seek Christian tolerance and 
understanding in the field of em-_ 
ployer-employee relations. I don’t 
know exactly how it can be done but 
I should think it essential that the 
churches should make it clear that 
those who receive salaries and wages 
are not considered by the churches 
to be their main targets for improved 
behaviour just because of their 
numerical strength. They should not 
only try to get amongst employers a 
greater reliance on Christian con- 
cepts but ‘should also make it obvious 
that this is a dominant aim. In the 
Law there is a saying that it is not 
only vital that justice should be 
done but it is just as vital that 
justice should appear to be done. 

It is most important that the 
church should make it clear that 


(Continued on p. 4) 
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RLCA to Hold First Seminar 


Under the leadership of RLCA Program Director Matthew K. Clarke, the first 
RLCA National Social Policy Seminar will be held on January 24-26 at Loyola- 
on-the-Potomac Retreat House, Faulkner, Maryland. a 


‘Labor, Industry and Religion in the Community Power Structure’’ will be 


the topic considered from Wednesday 
evening through Friday noon by a 
select group of invited persons. An 
initial paper on the topic will be 
presented at the first session by 
Dr. Delbert C. Miller, professor of 
sociology at the University of Indiana, 
with subsequent sessions led suc- 
cessively by leaders of religion, 
management, and community organi- 
zation. Participants, who will not 
exceed 35 in number, will live at the 
retreat house not far from Washington 
for the duration of the conference. 

Dr. Miller, an industrial and 
political sociologist, is author 
(with William H. Form) of the 1960 
Harper’s book, Industry, Labor and 
Community, whose 739 pages seek to 
analyze ‘‘the external relationships 
which are developing between 
business, labor and other community 


agencies,’’ viewing them in both 
“their cooperative and _ conflict 
dimensions.’’ Mr. Clarke reviewed 


the book in Religion and Labor for 
May, 1961. 

‘‘The aim of the program,’’ says 
Mr. Clarke, ‘tis to clarify some of 
the complex social and economic 
problems that face us as a nation by 
interpreting them in the light of 
religious principles and values.’’ 
The persons invited, forming a 
limited and highly competent group, 
will engage in a ‘‘quality, depth 
discussion’’ which will serve as a 
‘“‘resource for resource persons.’’ 

The first of a projected series of 
national and regional seminars, the 
January program will be followed by 
others under the leadership of Mr. 
Clarke. Working with him as a com- 
mittee of the RLCA Board in the 
planning of the’new program emphasis 
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Automation in the Abbe 


The Trappists (Reformed Cistercians 
of the Strict Observance) have waxed 
mighty in the United States in recent _ 
years. They have given us a glowing 
image of men leading a life of primitive 
austerity far from the world’s ignoble 
strife, men of protracted prayer and 
long silences, supporting their simple 
needs by rough manual labor, especially 
on the farm and in the dairy. 

Could anything conceivably disturb 
this treasured image of a sturdy, bucolic 
asceticism? Yes, and the villain is auto- 
mation. 

During April, Brother Girard, a Trap- 
pist monk on leave from his abbey in 
Dubuque, Iowa, said that mechanization 
has taken the physical exercise out of 
farm labor and the other chores that 
used to keep his brethren healthy, hardy 
and fit. He avowed that some Trappists 
believe recreation should be introduced 
in the monastery—“Maybe just calis- 
thenics. Maybe a little basketball or 
baseball.” 

Perhaps the good monk was spoofing. 
We dread to think of the day when the 
inroads of automation may require every 
Trappist monastery to add a gymnasium 
and playing fields, just to keep disci- 
plined holiness frora going the way of 
all unexercised flesh. 

We find no joy in picturing cheerful 
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LOYOLA-ON-THE-POTOMAC, where the first RLCA National Policy Seminar 


will be held on January 24-26. 


ascetics hitching up their coarse habits 
for a bouncing session on the trampo- 
line. It distresses us to imagine them 
chasing an elastic pill from hole to hole 
on a monastic golf course, or mulling 
over their batting averages during 
choir. Without doubt the stern Abbot 
de Rance, who reformed the Cistercians 
in 1684, would judge sourly such an at- 
tempt to preserve hardy vigor in a 
mechanized monastery. 

We already knew that automation is 
not an unmixed blessing. But we did 
not expect it to vex the ancient rule of 
St. Benedict so soon. Our sympathies 
go with the Trappists in their battle 
against the world, the flesh and mech- 
anization. 

— AMERICA 


AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW 
(Continued from p. 3) 


there is no separation of employers 
and employees into Sons of Mary on 
the one hand and Sons of Martha on 
the other. Kipling put it that — 


“The Sons of Mary smile and 
are blessed — They know the 
Angels are on their side. 


They know in them is the Grace 
confessed, And for them are the 
Mercies multiplied. 


They sit at the Feet, they hear 
the Word, They see how truly 
the Promise runs. 


They have cast their burden upon 
the Lord, and — The Lord, He 
lays it on Martha’s Sons.” 


concept of course is 
simply not true but how important 
it is now that the Church should 
demonstrate this absence of 
There is a big part for the Church 
to play in the field of industrial 
relations and I bid you welcome. 


Kipling’s 


It is Bras Qh a prone ideal of 
lea sure that I stand here before you 
onight to accept the great honor 
ch St. Peter’s College has chosen 
bestow upon me. The two greatest 
forces in my life have been my 
rch and the Labor Movement, and 
have this singular honor, the 
Rerum Novarum Award, which comes 
to me as it did to my predecessors, 
for our work for social justice which 
is the goal of both our Church and 
organized labor, truly affords me 
much happiness. 

It is significant that a ceremony 
dedicated to the principles of social 
justice should be held on the feast 
day of St. Joseph, the patron saint of 
all who work. And then the year 1961 
is significant, first, to all of us 
gathered here, because it marks the 
70th Anniversary of that great social 
Encyclical commemorated here 
today, Pope Leo’s Rerum Novarum. 
And second it is significant to some 
of us here tonight, because the year 
1961 also marks the 70th Anniversary 
of the founding of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
the labor union of which I have been 
a member for some 45 years. 

It has always been significant in 
my mind that Pope Leo’s great social 
pronouncement and the founding of 
our Brotherhood occurred in the same 
year. For it seems to me that of all 
the organizations in our society, 
save only the Church itself, the 
American labor movement best 
promulgates the wishes of Christ for 
a society where men strive for justice 
and for Brotherhood. 


The View of Rerum Novarum 


Pope Leo made clear in his 
Encyclical that it was certainly not 
the intention of the Church to inter- 
fere in the techniques of industry. 
She is concerned only with the moral 
aspects of industry, with what is 
morally right or wrong, just or unjust, 
in the behavior of man to man, in the 
light of God’s established plan and 
commandments, for the peace, pros- 
Oe 


Joseph D. Keenan, secretary of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, on March 19, 
1961 received the Rerum Novarum 
Award of St. Peter's College a a 
dinner beld in Essex House, Newark, 
New Jersey. The article herewith 
is abridged from bis address made 
on that occasion. 


By Joseph D. Keenan 


perity and salvation of mankind. The 
Church is vitally concerned with 
what helps or deters a man on his 
way to heaven. It is therefore the 
right——stronger, the duty——of the 
Church then, to condemn sweated 
labor, payment of wages that are 
unjust, and unfairness in the social 
system. 

The Holy Father went further, he 
not only condemned injustices to the 
working people, he said positively 
that the State whenever necessary 
should intervene in industry to 
protect all concerned, especially the 
poor and the proletariat who are 


- least able to protect themselves. 


He specified laws for the regulation 
of hours, wages and conditions on 
work. He taught the doctrine of 
the living wage. 

Pope Leo realized that the worker 
alone has little chance of forcing 
any unwilling employer to pay hima 
living wage, and so he went on to 
state that workers have a right to 
form unions, to bargain collectively 
and to strike under certain conditions. 
He urged workers, however, with an 
eye to the common good, to forestall 
strikes if possible and to make use 
of arbitration and_ conciliation 
machinery. 

Labor Is an Ally for Justice 


With Pope Leo’s words as preface, 
I would now like to discuss with 
you some aspects of the American 
Labor Movement, as testimony to the 
belief of many of the Catholics who 
are a part of organized labor, that 
the labor movement is the ally of the 
Catholic Church, that it is the organ 
by which the teachings of the social 
Encyclicals are implemented, that 
what the Catholic Church wants for 
her children, justice, a decent living, 
enough leisure to enable them to 
practice their religion——these are 
the things which are also the goals 
of the labor movement. 

Now how has organized labor 
lived up to these objects, these 
goals which are also the goals 
which our Holy Father desired for 
working people? 

Today, here in our country, 
workers are respected. Their standard 
of living is the highest in the world. 
This did not come quickly nor easily. 
Workers were not always treated with 
respect. Unions were founded 
because workers were being ex- 
ploited. Men, women and even little 
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children worked long hard hours, 
often from dawn to dusk, under 
miserable conditions, for just enough 
money ‘“‘to keep body and soul 
together.’’ To many employers, labor 
was not something to be respected, 
but something to be bought as cheaply 
as possible. They resisted when 
workers tried to better their lot 
through unions. The struggles were 
bitter and too often bloody. 

At the time of the formation of the 
first American labor unions, the 
majority of Catholics were working- 
men. While our great nation had been 
founded as the ‘“‘land of the free and 
the home of the brave,’’ Catholics 
had not found all the freedom and 
happiness that they, like members of 
all other religious groups, sought. 
They fought bravely in the Revolu- 
tionary War, but commissions were 
denied them. Shortly before the 
Civil War, the great anti-Catholic 
feeling that had built up in our 
country, found vent politically in the 
Know-Nothing Party. And after the 
war it was even worse. Anti-Catholic 
feeling built up everywhere, spurred 
on by the great waves of Irish and 
Italian and Polish immigrants who 
flocked to these shores seeking 
freedom and a livelihood. They were 
sorely disappointed. They met 
rebuffs everywhere. 
to be found on the factories and 


business places throughout the 
mation, read ‘“‘No Catholic Need 
Apply.”’ 

Some of the [Irish Catholics 


(Continued on p. 6) 


A common sign 
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The Catholic Church and Labor Unions 


(Continued from p. 5) , 
retaliated with this quip scrawled 
under the signs: 
“Who sayest this, says it well, 
For the same is written on the 
gates of hell!’’ 
But quips didn’t fill hungry stomachs 
and provide milk for starving children. 


Catholics Helped Build Unions 


And so when labor unions began 
to be formed, with their policy of no 
discrimination and all workers 
treated alike, it was only natural 
that Catholics accepted them and 
their promise of a better life gladly, 
and became the unions’ best 
organizers. 


And the names of the leaders of 
the labor movement in those early 
days read like the roster of a Notre 
Dame football game——good Irish, 
Polish, Italian, German Catholic 
names. In the two decades 1900 to 
1920, it is estimated that more than 
two-thirds of the membership of the 
AF of L was Catholic and Presidents 
of more than 50 of its international 
unions were Catholics also. 

That was the pattern of the labor 
movement. The Church sanctioned 
labor unions and her sons and 
daughters built it, and with it a 
better way of life for all working 
people, first through collective 
bargaining and second through 
legislative effort. Labor fought for, 
and won, Federal laws providing for 
free public schools, Social Security, 
unemployment insurance, public 
housing and many other programs to 
improve the well-being of people. 
Labor fought for these things against 
strong opposition, but today most 
people will admit they are good. 

And now let us consider for a 
moment, another facet of the Ameri- 
can labor movement. What have 
labor unions done for the Church? 

As we all know, it is the wish of 
the Church that her children, first 
and foremost, love God, obey His 
Commandments and those of His 
Church, attend Church and support 
their Church to the best of their 
ability. 

A few years ago, before the 
advent of labor unions, men went to 
work before dawn, returned after 
dusk——Sundays were often work 
days the same as any other days——or 
if he had a day off, the poor workman 
was often too exhausted to get to 
Church. Labor unions were respon- 
sible for the eight-hour day. They 
were responsible for the six-day 
week and later for the five-day week. 


Labor leaders fought and they 
struck, and they were blacklisted and 
they had their heads split open, but 
they won——decent hours and working 
conditions for themselves and their 
followers and in winning them for 
their fellow unionists, they eventually 
won them for every working man and 
woman in America, whether they 


'« belonged to a labor union or not. 


The Church Has Benefited ~ 


Not long ago we celebrated a 
Holy Day and there were pictures 


in our Chicago papers of people in- 


attendance at Mass at St. Peter’s 
Church, 39,000 of them. In the middle 
of the day, they were lined up 10 
deep waiting to get in. They have 
working hours and conditions that 
permit them to attend Mass on 
Sundays and Holy Days of Obliga- 
tion. But it was not always so. 

Some years ago, the Catholic 
workingman barely made a wage 
sufficient to keep body and soul 
together. A _ priest-director of one 
of our labor schools, keeps in his 
desk drawer a time-book in which 
his father, a streetcar conductor, 
kept a strict count of his hours so 
that the company could not cheat 
him of his wages. His entries for 
one week in the year 1916 show 
he made $21.43 for 82% hours work. 
Those were not wages conducive to 
giving much financial support to 
the Church. Today, workingmen and 
women, thanks to the labor move- 
ment, make adequate wages and the 
main support for the Catholic 
Churches throughout our land comes 
from their pay checks. 

In a nation whose workers are for 
the most part adequately fed and 
clothed and able to secure for them- 
selves and their families a decent 
standard of living, communism and 
what it has to offer is not a very 
enticing promise. The man who has 
something is not prone to grasp at a 
promise. But, on the other hand, 
contrast the situation of the working- 
man here, with that of the European 
or Asiatic worker. It is hard for a 
desperate, starving man not to 


gtasp at any straw which brings him 


promise of food for himself and his 
family-—and so the fields of many 
foreign countries have been, and are 
still, ripe for the seeds of communism. 
The Catholic Church’s strongest ally 
and best practical implement in 
fighting Communism is a strong, free 
labor movement. 


And that brings me to the last 
part of this talk with you, 


Labor Has Integrity — 

There is so much confusion and 
misunderstanding in the minds of 
people today about unions. They are 
pictured as huge pressure groups, 
dangerously powerful. We are 
portrayed as architects of inflation, 
pushing up wages without regard to 
their impact on industry or the 
community, eager to strike to exact 
tribute from helpless employers. 

The anti-union forces, during and — 
since, had a field day capitalizing 
on the McClellan Committee hearings. 
Although less than one-half of one 
percent of all the union officials in 
the country were even cited, let 
alone indicted, the misdeeds of the 
few came to be associated with the 
entire labor movement. As a result 
an attitude of suspicion, distrust 
and even downright antagonism 
toward all unions has affected a 
very large segment of the public. 

And through this difficult period 
to which organized labor has been 
subjected one of the things that has 
hurt me and other Catholic labor 
leaders deeply, has been that in 
general not enough of our Catholic 
people and our Catholic Clergy have 
come to our defense. 

What has gone wrong? Where does 
the trouble lie? 

I say to you in all sincerity that 
no group in America has acted more 
vigourously to stamp out wrong 
doing within its ranks than organized 
labor. We haven’t just talked about 
it, we have acted, We have set up 
rigid codes of ethics and the Consti- 
tution of the AFL-CIO provides 
that any union found to be dominated 
by ‘‘any corrupt influence’’ shall be 
expelled. | 

Contrast this action of the labor 
movement with the action, or rather 
lack of action, on the part of the 
National Association of Manu- 


‘facturers and the Chamber of Com- 


merce in the recent big Trust Case 
involving General Electric, Westing- 
house, and others. The defendants 
were accused and pleaded guilty to 
price fixing and rigged bidding, 
which cheated others including our 
Government out of a sum estimated at 
6 to 7 billion dollars in the years 
covered by the indictments. 

Did their associations take any 
action comparable to that taken by 
the AFL-CIO when the proverbial 
“shoe was on the other foot?’ 
They did not! We feel that this 


dishonesty has been glossed over by 


corporation executives and even to 
some extent, in the minds of the 
public. We feel that the President of 


(Continued on p. 8) 
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The RLCA held its third suc- 
cessful student conference since 
beginning of the current academic 
year, with a somewhat different 
pattern from those of Cincinnati and 
Washington, at the AFL-CIO Conven- 
tion in Miami on December 7-8. 
About 125 persons attended one or 
more of the three luncheon and 
dinner sessions, including more than 
a score of local clergymen and 
professors as well as_ students. 
Because the timing and the distance 
mitigated against a larger seminary 
attendance, most of the students 
were from the University of Miami, 
from departments of religion, eco- 


both by the longest distances trav- 
eled and by their posts were Dr. 
Clarence Bass of Bethel Theological 
‘Seminary, St. Paul, and the Very 
Rev. Charles U. Harris, president 
and dean of Seabury-Western Theolo- 
gical Seminary, Evanston, Illinois. 

A. Philip Randolph, president of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters and of the Negro American 
‘Labor Congress, gave one of the 
‘most inspiring addresses of the 
session at the Thursday luncheon. 
Liston Oak of the Voice of America 
made a tape recording for use in 
his overseas broadcasts, and will 
make available a transcription which 
Religion and Labor hopes to publish 
in a future issue. The Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. George G. Higgins of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
at the Thursday evening session 


gave a penetrating interpretation of 
labor’s current problems, stressing 
the difference between popular press 
sensationalism concerning them and 
a realistic understanding. 


Others on 


125 SHARE IN MIAMI CONFERENCE 


nomics and.business. Distinguished... 
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the RLCA platform included Rev. 
Charles Webber, AFL-CIO Repre- 
sentative for Religious Relations, 
President James Suffridge of the 
Retail Clerks, Mrs. Arthur Goldberg 
and Victor Reuther. 

The three RLCA conferences, a 
record for any similar period of time, 
have involved a total of about 250 
participants. Reactions from some of 
those attending are excerpted in the 
accompanying boxed quotations. 


LETTER FROM THE PHILIPPINES 


I have always enjoyed reading 
your paper and have made use freely 
of the suggestions applicable to our 
Philippine situation. The item 
[May] on International Outreach 
interests me very much. Would it be 
possible to organize a local council 
in Manila? We have the beginnings 
of such an organization, but this is 
sponsored entirely by the United 
Church of Christ in the Philippines 
with which I am connected. 


Dr. Henry D. Jones has been a 
great influence on our work in the 
Philippines. He was largely re- 
sponsible for organizing the first 
institute on industrial evangelism 
for all of Asia in June of 1958. 


I am very much interested in your 
two reprints. Please send 200 copies 
of ‘‘Partners in Great Concerns’’ and 
30 copies of ‘‘Myths and Facts 
About Labor Unions.”’ 


Valentin G. Montes 


Secretary of Public Welfare 
United Church of Christ 
in the Philippines 


“SEMINARY STUDENTS follow proceedings at the AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Department convention in the Statler-Hilton Hotel, Washington, November 15. 


‘ 


Students View RLCA Conferences 


‘As a result of attending the 
1.U.D. Convention and of hearing 
the talks sponsored by the Reli- 
gion and Labor Council, | decided 
to write a radioscript on the 
subject. Here at the seminary a 
group of students produce a 
weekly 15-minute program called 
‘Your Catholic Magazine of the 
Air.’ Tapes of-it are heard on 
eight stations across the country 
-—--from Portland, Oregon to 
Fall River, Massachusetts. | en- 
close a copy of the script. . .”’ 
———Richard Dahl, C.S.P. (Paulist 
Fathers) 


‘‘| have been a member of the 
musicians’. union... for...ten -years 
and know that religion plays a 
very small part on the local level. 
The representatives at the con- 
ference showed that labor leaders 
on the regional and _ national 
level have a concern for religion 
—~-some of them at least. This 
was a radical change in my 
perspective. . .’’—-—John N. 


Snyder, Jr. (Lutheran) 


“Was it valuable? Most as- 
suredly YES! In the first place it 
awoke in me an awareness of the 
dedication and drive of the leaders 
in labor (if those with whom we 
talked were a fair sample).... 
| have always been a little 
suspicious of labor leaders whom 
| thought were exploiting the 
working man,..but this conference 
gave me a chance to witness 
first hand some of the conviction 
of some of the leaders. ..’’-—-—Jim 
Bartos (Hamma Divinity School) 


*‘Dr. Cook, we certainly wish 
to thank you and your Council for 
arranging a worthwhile and stimu- 
lating meeting... | believe one of 
the things that we all plan to do 
which we probably had not before 
anticipated is to get acquainted 
with the labor leaders in the 
community of our parishes. ... now 
we realize that the community's 
labor men, especially the leaders, 
are just as important men in the 
scheme of the community as these 
other people (i.e., doctors, 
lawyers, police chief, mayor).’’ 
———Richard Giessler (Lut! >ran) 


Fall enrollment figures in accred- 
ited seminaries showed a small in- 
crease over the previous year, 
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the United States made a good sug- 
gestion that big business groups 
might ‘“‘take a leaf from labor’s 
book’? in setting up strict codes of 
ethical practice for their corporation 
members. : thes 

We ask your help,’ you who are 
here today, you who believe in the 
teachings of Pope Leo and Pope 
Pius XI. Help the American labor 
movement to spread the truth and to 
do its work which is truly the work 
of the Church. 

Make no mistake about it——the 
anti-union war is still being fought 
in this country and it is being waged 
vigorously by large groups in our 
society. The rights of management 
are still given priority over the 
tights of labor. The crimes of man- 
agement are mot considered as 
serious as the misdeeds of a few 
labar leaders. A completely inac- 
curate and distorted picture of labor 
is being presented to the public. 

There is another sore point 
which I would like to mention briefly. 
That is, that there is a concerted 
effort on the part of big business 
concerns to keep members of 
organized-labor out of positions of 
influence or authority in the 
Government. 

When a business executive is 
appointed to a Cabinet post, this is 
lauded by the majority of the press 
and general public as a sound ap- 
pointment. If a labor man is ap- 
pointed or even considered, the 
action is attacked as ‘“‘paying of a 
political commitment.’’ What makes 
the difference? Why is such a 
distinction made between leaders of 
labor and leaders of industry? 

There are 13 million AFL-CIO 
members. Surely among those 13 
million there are dedicated, qualified, 
earnest citizens who could make a 
real contribution to the success of 
our Government and the welfare of 


our country. There are those 
qualified to hold Cabinet posts or 
any other responsible position. 


They do not deserve to be treated as 
third class citizens. They do not 
deserve to have their talents and 
abilities, when occasionally used in 
political posts, ignored and their 
appointments attributed to ‘‘payment 
of campaign debts.”’ 

It is through groups of persons, 
devoted members of the laity and 
clergy, like you here tonight, that 
we can find the path to understand- 
ing. And understanding is the first 
step toward cooperation among us 
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Richard Taylor, CHRISTIANS IN AN 
INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY. S.C.M. 
Press, London, 1961. 


This small book by a young 
British Congregational minister, who 
also holds a chemical engineering 
degree, gives a brief sketch of the 
liaison work being done by the Church 
of England, and other churches, in 
the momentous tasks of relating church 
and industry. It is the result of a 
six-month study tour throughout the 
country to observe at first hand. 

It is quite evident from his report 
that the major part of the work being 
done by the churches in this area is 
not a ‘‘soft sell’’ in an attempt to get 
the worker, whether executive or mill- 
hand, into the church. Rather, it is a 
real attempt to be of service in 
helping the worker to understand him- 
self, to relate better to his work and 
world, and in turn to help him to be 
of service to other persons caught up 
in a complex industrial situation. 

Those familiar with modern church 
efforts on the industrial scene know 
of such movements in England as the 
Sheffield Industrial Mission, the South 
London Industrial Mission, the In- 
dustrial Christian Fellowship, and 
Luton Industrial Mission. What has 
been achieved by them and similar 
movements? 

The author answers: ‘‘Much of 
the experimental activity is on a very 
small scale and has been planned on 
a long-term basis. As such it may be 
compared to fundamental research 
work in a laboratory. A long period 
of experiment may be required before 


the research workers can suggest 
promising lines for further study.”” __ 

However, there are certain def- 
inite results that have been achieved. 
More ministers have a greater under- 
standing and appreciation of industrial 
society; laymen are being involved; 
personal relationships with men out- 
side the church are being established; 
deeply rooted prejudices and mis- 
understandings are being dissolved; 
a few men are coming to follow the 
Christian way with a relevance and 
spontaneity which has long been ab- 
sent from the churches. 

The more important achievement, 
however, seems tobe in the way some 
Christians are coming to think. 
Certain relevant questions are being 
asked: What is the purpose of a 
company? What is a fair reward? How 
will leisure time be spent? What 
about conflict and cooperation? What 
about power and law? Is there true 
fellowship within the work community, 
or does worker-management separa- 
tion along prestige lines hinder the 
proper function of a company? 

The author wisely indicates some- 
thing of the broad range of issues 
with which Christians might be con- 
cerned in the area of industry and 
church relations. He more wisely 
points out that there are no so-called 
‘Christian answers’’ which can avoid 
need for hard study, questioning and 
difficult decisions. The Christian 
laity, working in industry by economic 
necessity, are hardly equipped to an- 
swer the questions raised above, yet 
theirs is the most legitimate impact 
of the Church in industry. —K,Watson 


all——labor, management, the Church, 
the public to the cause of social 
justice. 

The world has seen many changes 
in the passing of the 70 years since 
the fiery message of Leo XIII first 
burst upon a turbulent world. The 
souls and hearts of men, however, 
are still much in need of the light 
and the strength and the truth that 
stems from the Church’s teaching. 

Every union card holder is called 
brother or sister as are our members 
of religious congretations. This 
term means we have a common 
Father. Let us strive to bring about 
a real Brotherhood of Man under 
the Fatherhood of God. 


My Neighbors 


) : 2 
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“Hey, you up there! Get off 
that roof before you start 
lousing up our TV reception!” 


